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ABSTRACT , 

To determine the effects of deficient reading skills 
in the military service, researchers mstt.' with military and civilian 
officials from four recriiii training centers, major research 
activities personnel, and the commands accountable for education and 
training. Ne^t, questionnaires irere sent to fifteen recruit training 
centers to obtain data on the. services* remedial reading programs* 
On-site reviews of remedial reading programs in each of thii services 
vere conducted. Several adverse effects of poor reading albility vere 
found. Poor reaMrs ^(1) vere discharged ^at higher than notmal rate; 
C2) face 4'i££iculty in technical training; V3) do not perform as veil 
on the job; and X^t) have limited career potential. Among the efforts 
of the Department of Defense (DOD) to alleviate this problem vas the 
development of reading improvement programs* Efforts vere; also made 
to reduce the difficulty of reading material that personnel must use, 
but further (Efforts are needed in- this area* .Among the suggested ^ 
alternatives t^ alleviate this problem vere more selective 
recruitment, reevaluatlon and redesign of literacy training programs, 
and simplification of reading materials. It vas recommended that more 
effprts in this area be- made. (Locations visited and characteristics 
of the DOD reading remediation programs are appended*) (CT) ^ 
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A Need To Address . ' 
Illiteracy Problems In The 
Military Services^ 



Department of Defense 



Military services' data indicate some enlisted 
personnel have reading abilities below the 
written material they are expeqted to use 
during their careers. This problem is not new 
to the services, and a Qontinued flow of 
recruits with low reading ability is predicted." 
when compared to the normal recruit popula- 
tion, poor readers tend to 

-have higher^discharge rates, 

-experience more difficulty in training, 

- perform less satisfactorily on the job, 
and ,r ^' 

* "lack the potential for career advance- 
ment. 

The Secratary of Defense needs to develop a 
policy tbr effectively address the illiteracy 
problem. 
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UNITED STATES GENERAL ACCOUNTING OFFICE 
WASHINGTON. D.C. 20548 



OOMKNBATION DIVISION 



^-115173 . , ' • - . , ^ 



The Honorable , V V'^ 

The Secretary of Defense ^ . 



'0 



Dear Mr. Secretary: 

This report discusses the problem oif^ illiteracy among '/ 
some enlisted personnel and the services* attempts to. deal 
with it. ^ 

• ■ V ■ 

Our recommendations to you are set forth .on page 24. 
As you know, section 236, the Legisl'ative Reorganization 
Act of 1970 requires the head of a Federal agency to submit 
a written statement on actions taken on* our recommendations 
to the House Committee pn Government Operations and Senate 
committee pn Goversnmental Affairs not later than 60 days 
after the date bf the report and to the House and Senate 
Commi,ttee;s X)n Appropriations, with the agency's first* request 
for appro'ajSations made more tiiaW 60. days after the date 
of the regPcig. ' . * ' ^ ' . 

■Copies "of 'this report are being sent to fthe ^Jirecfeor, 
•Office of ^Hanagenyent and Biidget; the^ Chairmen, House Commit- 
tee on Appr opt iaJC ions and Senate Subcommittee on Defense; 
Chairmen, flouse^and- Senate Committees . on Armed Services; 
chairman. House 'eommittee on (Government Operations; Chairman, 
Seh«ate CbmmiVte'e"6n CJ^»yernmental Affairs; the Secretaries of 
! the Army , Navy, and AirS^orce, and the Assistant Secretary 
-TOf Defense (-Comptrpllier )". Copies are also being sent ta the 
Secretary of. Health, 'Education, and^Welfare; the Commissioner 
of Education; and the Director, t^atiorial Institute of 



Education. 
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Sincerely yourSf J 

H. L. Krieger 
Director 
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DIGEST 



A recent <J.S. Office of E^^ucaiion study 
revealed that 22 percent of American- J 
adults do not have sufficient reading 
skills to - effectively cope with daily life. 
GAO wanted to determine whether this con- 
dition extends to the military services 
and, if so, what effect it has on military , 
operations. ' - 

GAO found- that the illiteracy ^sroblem has 
existed in the ^services for. years. Many 
miXitary studies identified| a gap between 
the reading level of enlisted personnel and 
the difficulty of written material they are 
expected^b encounter during their careers. 
•The Department of Defense, however, does not 
have, enough "infprmation . to determine the 
extent of the problem. 

The services have implemented programs cost- 
ing over $3, million annually to improve 
selefcted individuals^' reading ability and 
have committed at least $8 "million in an 
attempt, to reduce the' dif^icul^y ofy^he 
written material. .Many research pr^ects , i 
have been conductec^by the/^rvices on var- 
ious aspects the NjJJ^ racy probleili. 
However, Defense has not established a policy 
to address the total . problem, nor has it 
stated whether it assumes a general responsi- 
bility for improving the ILteracy^of unlisted 
personnel. 

GAO found that poor readers, compared to ■ 
the average enlisted population, 'tended to • ' 

— have higher discharge rates', \ ^ 

--experience more difficulty in training, 

— perform less satisfactorily on the job; and * 

• . 1 FPCD-77->3 
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--lack the potential for career advancement. 

Such conditions are not only costly to the 
services but are an obstacle to effective 
use of manpower. To correct the situation, 
the services have several options including • 
more selective recruiting, revising training 
programs, reducing the difficulty of reading 
materials, and improving the reading ability 
of personnel^a combination of alternatives 
may be desirable. 
«^ " 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

GAO recommends tha't the Secretary of Defense 
develop a policy to address the illiteracy 
problem and have the Department to: 

^ ' • 

—Determine t'he reading grade level required 
for each mil i-tary occupation and assess 
t'he magnitude of the services' rij.iteracy 
problem vithin each occupation. 

S^tabjTiSh an overall minimum reading .grade 
leyel required' for enlistment that will 
still allow the services to meet their ' 
quantity goals, and consider establishing 
a specific reading grade level requirement 
to enter each occup^ion. 

--Determine reading ability^ before! enlist.- 
ment so that if very poor readers do not 
qualify for military service, '.they «an 
..be counseled to seek'^help from, civilian 
pcpgrams. 

-ylnteK^ify efforts to reduce the complexity 
of written materials. . 

-Decide hhe extent of efforts to improve 
the reading skills qf military personnel 
as a mattjfer of general responsibility. . 

-Analyze the value and effectiveness of 
current remedial training programs in im^ 
proving trainability and job performance. 

-Should ' remedial programs be contiimed , 
make -certain that they are integ1rit.^7wi th " 
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Bklll trariniiTS(l>. career counseling , and 
general education development} and provide 
-••central, cQordl)nafr«d " control of the pro- 
,.grams including Standardized eligibility 
' criteria, course content, giOals,, and 
evaluation p^stems. 

•• ♦ ' .' • ■ ' ' " 

— Coordi.nate. efforts with the- U.S.', Off ice 
of Education and the Natiornal In-stitute of 
Education to benefit from their expertise 
and research on t^ie national illiteracy' 
problem. • ' > ' 

In view cnE ' the po^sibleo^qohsequences of , the 
illiteracy problem on. the oper^itional ef- 
fectiveness, of the military services,, we 
^recommend the Secretary of Defense consider 
'reporting annually to the Congress on 
progress being made to alleviate the problem 
of illiteracy among military personnel. 
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CHAPTER 1 
INTRODUC TION 

'a 1975 U.S. Office of Education (OE) study disclosed 
that 20 percent of the American adult populaticsn ^^acked 
the basic communication and computat ional'-^'ci lis to effec- 
-tively cope with everyday life; specl^ca^riYr- on^Y 46 percent 
of the adult population was estimated to be competent readers, ^ 
while 32 percent function but not/proficiently and 22 percent 
function with dTTl\culty. ^ 



Several milit< 
car r ies 'Ove r to thji 
between^he readinl 
and thelreadin<S di 
pected CO encountel 
their performance. 



ry 



St ud ies 
services . 



nature of the stiM4es 



indicate that this problem 
These reports show that a gap 
ability of enlisted military personnel 
ficulty of written materials they are ex- 
during their careers will \adver9ely affect 
following quota'tions reflect the 
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— In the prologue tp an Apt*il 1974 report, on 
literacy training ptograms in th£ serv^ep. 
Or. M. Richard Rose, then Deputy Assistant 
\3ecr,etary of Defenise tot Education, stated that 
* * estimates 1/ of a continued flow of 
;^ecruit) accessions with reading problems 
-/into the Armed Forces are essentially correct 
' * * *. Progress in dealing with the literacy * 
problem is essential if the productive potential 

more effective utilization of a portion of 
oyr manpower resources are to be achieved." 

— The Air Force in an Octob^ 1975 repart con- 
. eluded tnat: "In absolute i^umbers th^ existence 
of' a 'reading probl^' appears to be a legitimate 
concern, particularly if one realizes that the 
turnover of personnel is a long term process and 
bhet enlistment criteria are liKely to fluctuate 
downwa^ from the Ainuary 1975 level." 

--Referring to men who read at 'less thaji the eighth 
grade level, a Navy study, reported* in October 
1975, stated that: "^These men. may be expected to 
comprehend most Navy material if they can reread 
the material and are assisted by other personnel. 
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VSp-^ific figurfci;s were not mentioned in the report. 
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However , the ef f iciehcy of th^ir job per f ormance 
will moat likely be impaired and of a marginally 
acceptable level. If these men are required to 
act in a time of emergency in any way that re- 
. quires the use of printed mater ial . ^ they may well 
^VProve to be a hazard to effective Navy 
operations . " 

^ — Army researchers reported, in 1575 that "* * * 

th? ability to perform adequately on many military 
jobs' is determined to some extent by the indi- 
viduals' ability to read * * *. Men (who read be- 
low the le-vel of the manuals and materials) * * * 
can be expected to experience difficulty in using 
instructional materials and manuals in training ' 
for or performing their military jobs." 

— In a^ November 1975 letter, the Commandant of the 
Marine Corps' noted "* * * concern not only for 
the recruit^ who are deficient in reading skills 
but also for those Mtrrines whose a^lls are not 
at levels which enable them to compete sucess- 
fully in technical training." He went on^o say 
"* * * the objective (of av large-scale reading 
program) would be to increase the probability af ^ 
each Marine's success in assimilating the tech-\ 
^ nical requirements after ^completion of recruit 

training . •' ; 

/ ■ 

The Department of Defense (DOD) is apparently concerned 
.^about the. illiteracy problem and its impact on military opera- 
tions. The problem is not new nor has DOD totally ignored it - 
For years, however, the services have recruited individuals- 
whose reading ability was below that of the material they were 
likely to ejicounter during their careers either on the job or 
^ in a general sense (e.g., ability to read notices, warning^ > 
signs, and emergency procedures). The effect of illiteracUP * 
on the services is not readily quant if i'able/ and has never 
been fully assessed. ^ ^ , 

Although we have examined only the reading problem, other 
elements should be cbnsidered in solving bhfe .general jrll).teracy 
situation. These elements include oral communication, compre- 
^hension, the relationship of reading to job sk-ills, the \, 
redesigning of s4cill training through a systems approach^ 
career counseling, and ^general education development. 

DOD does not compile information on the "bverall reading 
abilitvof military personnel and cannot, therefore, accurately 
'yqe the magnitude of the \1 literacy problem. Isolated studies 
ERIC ( . J. 



have b#en . pftrlorm^d by and .for the ser vices which iiidi hta 
the reading ability of Unlisted personnel |entering thi? ^^terv- 
icea. For eic«mple# a "teading teat^n^a slven io about 25.000 
recruits entering the SMn Diego Ndval Training Center betv^i^en 
May 1974 - and March 1975. The test result (shown below) in- 
dicated that 18 pero^nt were at a reading grade level (RGL) 
below 8.0 which some) author i t ies consider roughly the minimal 
level required to adfequately function in society. The overall 
test results we're: 



RG L (not e a) 

Less than 4.0 
4.0 to 5.9 
6.0 to 7 . y 
8.0 to 9.9 
10.0 and above 



Percent of 
recruits 



1.8 

^ 10.6^ 
18.3 . 
63. 5. 



a/RGL Indicates the academic grade level and month at jwhich 
~ the individual is reading. For example, a 4.5 meanc the 

person reads at a level comparable to one who is in the 5th 

month ot the 4th grade. - 

In fiscal year 1975 , Navy re'searche i k cpaipar ed^ recr ui ts * 
ability to read to thp read^ility levels of manuals they 
are expected to read and found that 40 to 50 percent of the 
recruits had a reading ability b«low. that of their job- 
related reading material. Reseat ch data indicated the 
average difficulty of training school ni'terials was '14.0 
(second year* college level), while the median reading .ability 
of San Diego recrufts was 10.5. Twenty-five percent of the 
recruits tested read, below the 8.7 RGL or ^nore than five ' 
'grades lower than the materials they .would encounter in 
formal training . 1 

\ 

.A September 197.6 research report sponsored by the Navy . 
included the following: ^ ^ 

"Based on^ the Navy Job Reading Task Interview dataC 
and the results of the NRTT 1/ scaling, iJ. was con-^ 
eluded that approximately 10 to 20 p^HE^eet^t of the 
Navy's enlisted population nave reading J problems. . 
However, the severity of the problem may be somewhat 
hidden by the repetitive nature of the job tasks ^ 




1^/Nayy Reading Task Test 
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^^^^^ permit repeated oppor turti t i ea for Joarnlnq ' ^' 
the n«p*^8ary information by rereading and re- 
peated job performance. Since it was found that — ^ 
reading deficiency could act aa a barrier to ad- 
vancement, this has a limiting effect on the 
>^ person's career and hifs utility for the Navy. 

Thus, it is not in the beat interest of either party 
to ignore the reading deficiency. it seems fea- 
y sible to reduce the amount o^ job sXill 'nice-Lto- . 

know' information without effecting the quality . . 

of entry level job performance. This reduction 
would effect training time, as well as coat aavings. 
which ccfuld then be used to provide reading skills 
training without adding additional fime or cost to 
the current training system. Thus, it does appear 
to be feasible to develop an integrated job skills/ 
reading skills training system whicrh might permit 
the marginally skilled person to have a more sat- 
isfying career in the Navy while simultaneously ^ 
providing a more competent Navy force." 

Data compiled by the San Diego Marine Corps Depot 
on 19,460 recruits between February 1975 and January 1976 
revealed that 25 percent read below the eighth grade level. 1/ 
( The Guidebook for Marines," which contains basic military " 
information and is used during recruit training, is written 
at approximately the 8th grade level.) The follqwing chart 
summarizes the Marine Corps findings concerning recruit 
reading ability: *, 



1/The total of recruits during this period^wa^ 29,690; at 
least 16 percent-of all rjecruitfe read below the 8th grade 
level. • 




- 0:0 :to 2.9 
3'..0 ..1:c{,3.9 

5.6\ e6-7.o- ; ■ . 
-J a^o to* a\.9 • • • . : . 

^ 0 . 0 ^nd abore^ " ' 
'NQt;,^te^ted note a ) 




t 



^tal 



29,^90 



a/The, lO , 2^0 recruits not, tested had h 
qualifying:, examinations for -military 




tgh" scores 
lervice . 



Dn t h^ir 
Program of- 



ficials .assumed that these indiyiiu^Ls read above the 
lOth gr.ade JLevel . ; ' ' * » • 



suiinex . CO oe ac x:ne~^i:n graae 1 
level of reading material used is 
Data ,compiled. by this Army ' s Train i' 



' " ^ ■ • " . , • . ■■ ^ , 

Studies have shown the average reading ability of Army 
personnel . to be at the'^th grade level » while the average 

above the 11th grade level, 
.ng and Doctrine Command 
showed that about 20 percent of .38.,000 recruits tested at 
Army reception stations between January .^I and March 31, 1976, 
read below the seventh grajde level. 

■ ■ -- . ■ o ' 

* • : ■ ' . " * 

The Air Training Command gav6 reading tests to 4d percent 
of all nonprior service recruitl^ arid all tra.inees failing 
technical training over a 90-day period in eaiily^l975.. The 
results showed that ''only aboiit 4 percent ^of the recruits read 
below the^ ninth grade level/' with the mean' reading- "level being 
12.1.- _The-^^^age grade, level 6t 'the technical-training- 
academic atOritees from ffve training centers was 10.5. ^ The 
study results . indicate that reading problems are not as 
severe amo rig the Air Force personnel.; - 

^ • . . ' . ' ' ' ■'■ ' 

Alt?tiough the referenced studies do hot emcompass all » 
military personnel, the number of enlistees 'tested was ade- 
quate to suggest that* many servicemen's reading ability is 
well ^elow that of the reading mate riai they must use^^^^^ The . : 
studies inay^, understate the extent of the problem ,Kiiricfe": t^ 
are very receVife ,ai?d reflect, a higher quality of recruit; " 
dqe to th'e_^curTent^ favorable recruiting enpirottmeht r^^^ 
than the total population of the services^ FurtiMe^^^are 
increasing technological complexity, of equipment' .5^^^ 
could result in shortages of qualif ied ( llte'raite ) p 
in some military .occupations./ . ' ■ 

t 
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of deficieni^ reading ' skillp 
nilitary and; civilian offici, 



SCOPE OF REV 

To^termihe the- effects 
each service, we meft withs military an<^ civilian officials 
•from four„ recruit training , center d> major research "activities, 
and the commands accountable for education and '.training. We 
also dealt with operational personnel and headquarters, offi- 
.cials. (See app. I for a complete list of activiti*es visited. 
We sent a questionnaire to all 15 recrjuit training tie'hters to 
obtain data on the. services' remedial reading programs. (Sbe 
app. II.) We conducted on-site reviews-^'of remedial * re-ading\s 
programs in. each of the services. . *■ •-) 



^ * " Chap ter. 2 

adverse effects of poobf readi-ng ability 




' f Werse effects^, which ■ .of fici'als. land r/searchers. sai 
relate to poor r eading aoili ty, -include ty.gh attrition ojt;^,^ i . 
/ discharg'e rates r Rpor perfcfrmOTce in tr^airiijig and on the ^ \ 
' job,^ and limited career potential. However^ demonstrating 
a direct causal relationship' between reading ability and its 
effects is difficCHt becau^ many factors can contfibute to 
these problems . For example r reading c6r relates highly with 
general aptitude, so it is difficult, to determine if .an in- ' 
dividual 's poor job performance isl due to poor reading^ ability 
or low; aptitude'. Further, it migh be poor motivatiori or^ 
* lack of self-discipline, rather than inadequate, reading 
ability, that caused an individual to be eliminated from tech- 
nical training or discharged. . ^ 

Keeping in mind these quarlif ications, availaol^ ^ * 

information demonstrates that low readers, when <)ompared^ to 
the average military popul^xon (1) have higher discharge and 
attritlion rates, ( 2 ) exper SJence more difficulty in technical 
trainijng, (3) perform less satisfactorily on the job, (4) and 
have less potential for"^ career * advancement . Such conditions 
\ ^ar.e not only costly but^nhibit effective use of manpower^ 

POOR READERS DISCHARGED AT 



HIGHER THAN vNORMAL RATE . 

— — . , , J 

Data pn 23 ,000/recruits at the San Diego Naval TJ^ining- 
Center- ^between June 1974 and ^January 1975 ^demonstrated that 
low readers were discharged during training at much higher 
rates than better readers, as shown below: 

/ Percent ^ 

/ 52t ' dis charge d 

L^^s than 4.0 64 \ * 

4/. 0 to 5 .9 ,20 , . % . 

^'.0 to 7.9 10 - % 

/8.0 to 9.9 7" 

/iO.O to 12.0 i • . 4 ^ 

The researchers that developed the 'above data were not- 
able td state "unequivocally that a direct cause/effect rela- 
tionship existed between, reading ability and recruit discharges 
They concluded that reading ability contributes significantly 
to tAe prediction of discharges during recruit training, 
-independently of other variables. 
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. , .Data^from reading^ remediation programs we visited 
indicated th*at par'ticipan ts in such programsr even after 
improving '.the'lr reading skillsr we're- ^ss likely, to complete 
recruit training -than other recruits, / for example r eit (the 
San DiegQ Marine Corps Recruit Depbt where recriiits reading ^ ^ 
less than 4.5 were admitted to a remediation prj^grairi .betyJ/een 
^February 1974 ^nd Uanuary 197^,- almost 30 perceht -of the^ - 
participants did' not graduate from recruit training . During.^ 
-that periody the recruit discharge rate fol: the Mar ine"^ C<y;ps 
as a whole ranged from about 11 to 1.5 percent. / 

• A report on the Air Focce remedial, readi^ig program 
showed a 30 percent discharge rate.'for program participants . 
in .1974 , compared to an 8 percent rate for all recruits 
entering basic training. ^ 

We , found one study which tracked remedial reading program 
participants throughout their military Careers. .The- study 
charted the discharge rate of 1,515 Navy enlistees who had 
participated in remedial reading programs bie^rween 1967 and 
1972. The groups' average reading grade level when . enter ing 
the program wcis-3.75. The researchers found that 56 percent 
of the poor readers had either been prematurely discharged 
from the Navy or had completed an enlistmex^jb and nojt been 
recommended for reenlistment . • 

The Department of Defense has focused s<y]ne at1:ent?ion 
'bn this problem through its various remedial reading programs. 
Several military officials ^aid that a major purpose of re- 
medial reading programs was t6 "reduce discharges or attin.tion 
in recruit tratining and technical training.^ Th^y reason^:hat 
en^listed personnel are not at a productive level until they; 
reai&h their first <3uty assignment r so * to discharge someone iJur 
ing recruit training .or technical training represents almost 
a total loss to the services. Cost s^ associated with these 
early discharges include pay, travel, recruiting, clothing, 
and training expenses. The following chart summarizes . ' 
services' data on the average cost per recruit wdischa^ged . 

Average cost per cecrui.t 
not completing recruit 
Service . training " ' 

Air f orce^ $2,871 
^rine Corps 2, 473 r V 

^ Army - ' \ 2,26 5 

Navy ^ 1, 881 



poqr. readers face di f ficu lty ) 
i n; technical trainin g 



r After gxad^iating from 
receiVe techCHf^al training 
pational speciality before 
For exaunple/ approximately 
Navy recruit' facilifcTes 
Air Force's 



recruit training , most personnel 
of aflvanced ^training in an occu- 
being assigned to a duty station 
70 percent of the graduates from 
receive such _ training # while the 
out 85 percent, 0£ course the^e, 
resentative of low readers r because 
t qualify for technical trailning. 



figure is 
percentages are not re] 
many poor readers^ So n< 

^ ' r . - . . 

Although the reading requirements of technical training 
vary^mong courses-, several instructors said that poor ^\ 
readers were less likely to perform well. Some instructOTS 
said that they had to i^ndividu:^ly tutor low readers and ^ 
redesign their ins truction'ki/^pp roach to place less emphasis 
on reading. 

"She initial results of a tJavy research study reinf^ri:e 
these observations. Researchers found important^ correlations 
between reading ability and test performj^nce in certain wbivy' 
"A" school (occupational training) courses. According to^the 
re5eai;cher s, a relationship seems tp exist between reading \ 
levfel and technical training performal^ce. * 

A 1975 Navy study conducted at a Navy technical ^ training 
center .reported that "the reading problem is especially 
serious in- the A schools in. the volunteer Navy of today." 
This situation was ^jfetr ibut'ed partly to (1) public schools 
not adequately- t'^aching reading skills rand i^2^ the increasing 
complexity and demands of many Navy ratings*. 



A From Septemben? 1974 through June 1975 ^ Air Force 
reisearcher^ examined the reasons for student attrition 
53 cdurses at 5 technical training centers. 



researchers, about SOO students attrited for 



with. about 
ability. 



12 percent of those attributed to 



m 

According to the 
academic reasons 
inadequate readi4 



efoor readers do not_ perform 
aS'^^Jell on the job c 



\ . According" to Nt»tjt. researcher s r 
ability to job perforrownce has been 11 
at le.ast two obstacles. First, it *has 
ability and general /Itptitude are highly 

difficult to isolate re^£ng as a'variarble affecting job -p^- 
formanc^e. Second, identi^tying appropriate measures of jbb 
performance has been difficult.^ ^ 





arch relating reading 
ed and hap encountered 
n found that reading 
related making it 
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^ Notwithstanding these problems, resear*<A indicates "^that 
reading ability does affect job performance. A Navy research 
jreport states: 

"Clearly^ reading is essential to jc^ performance 
•If personnel are to operate autonomously * * * The 
effectiveness and efficiency of job performance, 
thereforfe, will be /reduced to the extent that the 
readirjgXdiff iculty/ of job materials exceeds the 
^ re^diil^ ability of/ personnel •* * *" 

An Army report discussing the literacy pr^bleln stat^^d that 

"Me have seen that * "* * there is a consistent 

positive relationship between reading ability and 

Oob proficiency*"' ^ 

Discussions wi th ' mi li tary supervisory ^.parsbnnel under- 
scored these bindings. They noted a number of instances 'whepe 
subordinates^with reading problems had di f f iculty -coraprehend- 
jnstructioas. Several supervisors comment'ed that 
*they had to spend extra time redoing the work o& pp<jc readers 
of teaching them how to do it^^ properly. ^ r 

POOR READERS . HAVE ^ 
LIMITED CAREE R POTEtJTjAL 

Officials, we interviewed often .cited lack of career 
pote'ntial as an adverse effect •♦of poor reading ability. Offi- 
cials stated that Ibw reader's may be able to reach the E-4 - 
level (in a career ' scale ranging, f rom. E-1 to E-9) , but promo- 
tion above 'that grade was' unlikely because- of additional 
administrative^, responsibilities and reading i^eguirements at 
higher levels. and because advancement is based' on written 
examinations,, as well .as job performance. 

The- Navy study that tracked 1,515 sailors who had 
received remedi^arl reading -training supports the contention 'of 
limited career jx^tehtlal foj poor readers. The research 
stated that as of March 1976, 186 of the sailors were stMl 

wo^l'^^o'^"^^- Those individuals had been in the service- from 
J-1/2 to 8 years; .most had. been . in at least 4 years. Although 
sailor's normally are, promoted to E-4 within 30 months of the 
time they enter the service, about 47 percent of the remedial 
reading participants still in the service were E-3 or below 
after at least 42 months of active duty. Further, although 
sailors normally reach E-5 within 47months, only 16 percent 
of the participants reached E-5 or above despi^te the fact 
that most of them had been iri the service for 4 years, or 
Inore and some had been in as long as 8 years. 



^ Army researchers indicated it fs Bjnlikely that persons ^ • 
who read below a fifth or sixth grade, level wQHld "be able . to . 
adequately /Handle the reading requiremejifes for initial job 
.assignments, much/ less those for higher level posi ti<j|js. . 

Lack of career ijKJtential is also manifesteoSn the fact • 
that low readers are often assigned to "labor force" posi- 
tions (whigch still require mifyimajt reading skills ) rather • 
than the morei technical skill areas. For example, few gradu- 
ates from the Navy's readin^\^emediatJ.on. program enter 
technical training; instead, Wiey receive apprenticeship 
training to become seamen, ^irmen , or f iremen . - Simi lar ly , 
moat graduates* of the Mar i^ Corps ^nd Army literacy programs 
have mflitary occupational special it)ar«s related to irifantry, 
combat arms, rand other nontechnical pbsitiohs. The excep- 
tion is that^the filc^oi^ graduates usually went into 
a variety of occupatis^ns, including administration, 
security, and aircraft maintenance. Data was not available 
on the success r&te of those Air Force personnel that entered 
techrfiical programs after completing reading- remediation . 

---.sSever al studies conducted within DC^ have created an 

awarerj^s of the ill iteracv problem . Even though a^Depar tment- 

wid^jjjpMT'ograrfi and policy hajre not been developed to alleviate 

the'^averse cond^ion, iljLe' individual services have taken some 
action. 
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^ Cl{^^TER_3 

^ EFFO RT S BY T HE DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 

r — ' ^- ■ 

* ' TO ALLEVIATE THE IBLITERACY PROBLEM 

Having recognized that? many enlisted personnel suffer 
.from limited reading skill', the four service* have taken some 
actiVw to iinprove the likelihood of a ^KCcessful military 
care er^ or poor readers. Reading improvement programs arid 
progvfiTRs to reduce -the difficulty of reading materials are X 
used most frequently to close the literacy gap/ between en- ' 
listees and their readrus;^ ;pater ial^. The specific type of-^ 
program and eligibility screening often varies by location, 
even within a service. . ' » . 

I 

READING IMPROVEMENT PROGRAMS , 

Each recruit training center thfet offers a remedial 
P'rograro gjjtes. a reading, test to some or ^11 recruits to 
Identify persons in need of remedial reading training. (See 
app. II.) If tes^ results infiicate serious reading problems, 
recruits are transferred to. remedial reading programs for 
verification of reading deficiencies. 



Eligibility criteria for participants in remedial read- 
ing programs varies among the services. At the San Diego 
Marine- Corps Recruit Depot 1/ recruits who read below 4.5 are 
admi^tted to the pjpgr am,, while in the Air Foyce those who 
read below 6.0 are admitted. Entry level criteria of the 
three Navy programs ranged from 3.0 to 6.0, and the entry 
eligibility at the Army installations ranged up to 7.0. With 
the exception of the Army, these criteria hav^ been estab- 
lished somewhat arbitrarily. By contrast, the Army inven- 
tomed the readinc[ demands of several occupational fields 
and Vdetermined that Army personnel should be able to read, as 
a minimum, at the seventh grade level'^nd, accordingly, * 
remedial reading programs should be aimed at producing- no 
less than a seventh grade reading ability. ' • 

Responses ' from 11 of 15 fniiitary training centers 
indicated that a^pproximatJly 337,000 recruits were at those 
centers during 1975; about 5,800 recruits participated ir^ 
remedial reading programs. ^The estimated cost of the 




1/Parris Island did not have a program at the tirae of our 
review. . ' 



remediation programs was about, ^3*5 million r V as shown 
• below. • ^ ^ 

Service ' Amoun t ^ Cost per graduate 

Navy , $ 574,435 - $864 • 

.Army . . 2,44 0.226 809 

'^4^r.ine Corps a/371,504 608 

Air Force ' 176,927 602 

f - ' . 

Total $ 3,56 3,092 $668 "( aver age ) 
*^ , Ik 

a/Includes program participation in the amount. of ^85,000 by 

a local community college district. a . - 

Approximately 92 percent of the^ total pd«r ticipartts 
graductted' frcMn the reading programs. The following table sum- 
marizes services' data on the extent of participation and rate 
of successful completion of the 11 programs. 

" Total^ 

number Number of Program graduates 

of program Percervt of" 

Service recruit s participants Number ^ participants 

Navy . 93,967 920 665 72 

Army 138,125 3,880 3,764 97 
Marine , 

Corps 29,746 711 ^ 611 \ 86 

Air Force 75 , 000 310 294 95 



■i 



Total' 336,838 5,821 5,334 92 



More detailed information on each program, such as types of 
instructors, program organization, and -graduation criteuiia, 
is contained in appendix II. J 

F actors li miting effectiveness 
of ^emedX a l reading programs 

Several programs reported impressive gains in partjLcipants 
reading ability in calendar year 1975, but the results were 
' somewhat misleading and might be inflated due to testing 



1/This estimate is incomplete ,and generally in'cludes instructor 
costs and recruit salaries, but not supplies or other support 
costs . , . 



: ■ ■ ■ i -\ ■ • - 

phenoinei>ar^/y^,that teiKTSsT'overst^ate ' such scores.* The following 
table (summi^izes the reported gains for all programs durina ? 
1975. ( V ^ ^ ^ P 



Service 


* Aveirage 
f>repr6gram 


Average 
pd^st- 
program RGL 


Navy 
Army 

Marine G<3rps 
Air Porce 


4.8 • * 
4.5 

3" 9 ^. 
5.2 . 


6.6 
6.4 

esi. 

7.5 



Average 
, gain^ 
i n RG L 

1.-8 
1.9". 
2.2 

2 
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The, average gains in the participants' readi'^g ability 
appear impressive in view of the limited length of the pro- 
grams. ^ However, some researchers and others within' the *. 
services believe the programs' compressed nature and general 
lack' of »orientation toward functional or military require- 
ments may hinder long-term benefits. We believe that these 
brief, one-time efforts, as presently structured, do not 
substantially reduce illiteracy. • 

Priigr ams not gear ed t o fu nctional 
requirements might be less s uccessf ul 

The Navy, Marine Corps, and Air Force use a general 
literacy approach in their respective remediation programs 
which emphasizes basic reading skills and concepts. The Army 
^uses a functional literacy program which "contains general 
reading instruction but is also geared tbward the recruit's 
military occupational speciality. In the Army program, con- 
cepts and material from the individual's career field are 
used, and the student learns to apply rudimentary reading 
skills by using job-related material. 

Army researcher^ demonstrated that the functional 
literacy program yielded greater gains ih job-related reading 
ability than in general reading skills, and that students 
*were more likely to retain their improved, functional reading 
skill gains becayse of its immediate application to their 
military assignments. The researchers concluded: 



1/Long known to educational researchers and program evaluators, 
these phenomena (known technically as "pretest sensitiza- 
tion," "memory bias," and "regression artifacts") are dis- 
cussed in detail by Campbell and Stanley in R.L. Gagne (Ed.) 
Handbo ok of Research on Teac hin g. Chicago: Rand McNally, 196 




* * The substantially grleater retention of the 
previously-learned job read^qg • skil Is^ill ustr ates 
again the effectiveness of training in -those skills 
which will be practiced, Ipplied, and regained in^ 
the training and job situations which follow the 
period of intensive reading training." 



Data from two of the gerfer.al literacy programs .supports 
the Army fiTad^ihgs. At one naval traini^^g center, a sample of 
remedial reading participants lost ''^n average of about half 
of their gains within 2 to 7 weeks after compltetihg the program 



gains 

A special study of selected graduates from the^Air Eorce read- 
ing program revealed that half lost frcxn 1 to 3 read\ng grade 
levels within 6 months after course completion 

procframs a r e of * 
limited duration , 



The services,' remediation programs are of a short dura- 
tion, ranging from 1 to 8 weeksy* Army researchers opted for 
the functional literacy appr-oaclil' because they concluded it 
was not feasible to provide poor readers the equivalent of 
2 or 3 years of schooling in less than a 2-month period. The 
researchers asserted that it would be more feasible and prp- 
ductive^to provide a program for the type of reading required 
in trairring and on the job, if the services are 
devote short . per iods to improving the rea'ding sk; 
enlistees. 



only willing to 
ills of ' 



Lack of long-term e valuative 
dat a precludes comprehens ivg 
assessment of prog ram effectiveness 



Because the, servi 
term performance of re 
uations of the quality 
services ' programs are 
programs we visited us 
student's reading abil 
through the basic trai 
had no information abo 
they had successfully 



ces almost nev^r follow up on the long- 
ading program participants, valid eval- 
and success rate of the respective 
not possible. The remedial reading 
ually mejasured the improvement in 
ity, and discharge rates were maintained 
ning phase. Reading program personnel 
ut reading program participants once 
completed recruit training. 



E-FF ORTS TO REDUCE THE 
DIFFICULTY OF READING MATERIAL 



addition to the efforts to raise enlisted perjsonnel's 



In 

read-ing- level, the 
difficulty of some 



services have also attempted to reduce the 
reading materials that personnel must use. 
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This approach, is somewhat useful, but is very costly and 
limited/ because corftfent must not be altered, 

^ \ V ( ' " * 

. In 1974 the Navy\began a $5 million, SAyear program to 
research its operation^ sneeds f<3r improved ' technical data. 
-The effort IS. to include an assessment of readability tech- 
niques, a cost-benefit Analysis, for rewriting material, and 

samf^e r^visionK^ manually to determine if 
re'iaability is enhanced Wit=hout loSlng quality. 

A w ^n^f^dition to the S^year study, the ITavy is researc>iing 
job reading requirements occupational speciality and thel 
degree of misroatchT between \reading ability and reading materi- 
als. They are al^o identifying "readable writing" methods, 
techniques for b^glfc skills training in reading, and alterna- 
tives to^ the written word. A style guide was being developed 
to provide technical and mainterrance manual contractors" with 
standards to be Used in preparing Navy material. 

Although the Navy has initiated numerous efforts to 
reduce the difficulty of writte^n material, it has not" syst^- 
atically attempted to write material to specified levels- 
no standards have been adopted to indicate either the minimum 
reading level necessary for . Navy - service, or the level needed 
for particular occupational fields. 

The total cost to date for rewriting manuals and perform- 
ing research in the readability area was not available. ,As 
noted above, one ongoing project will cost more than $5 -iil- 
lion, and Navy researchers said <that any extensive efforts in 
this area will cost several millions more. 

We ware unable to obtain a comprehensive profile of the 
scope and cost of Army, Air Force, and Marine-Corps programs 
for reducing reading material complexity, but available in- 
formation indicated that each service has taken some action 
m the area. 

The Army has undertai^en a $3 million program toVedesiqn " 
approximately 2,000 Arm/-wide publications, focusing ^on the 
style and method of material presentation. Jgiother Army 
effort, entitled the "Improved Technical Documentation Training 
Program,' is designed to make training material more under- 
standable. Cost information was not available on the latter 
effort. 

The Air Force has developed an inventory of reading 
requirements for 56 occupational fields considered be repre- 
sentative of all career ladders in that service. The Air 
Training Command has provided guidelines for establishing 

« 
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readability levels at which materials covering the various 
occupations should be written. We also noted that the Air 
Force was dbnducting ^research* on the development and vali- 
dation of improved methods fot'assuring ttfft^ ^reada^'bility of^ 
t^xt^. The ultimate goal is to develop a computerized method^ 
for cjiagnosing reading material and then prescribing improve- ' 
ments. Cost data- on the Air' Force's efforts was not readily 
available. 

The Army has provided many of the'^.training and field 
manuals used by the Marine Corps r whereas manuals detailing 
the . operation and maintenance of equipment are usually pro- 
vided by contractors* The difficulty in reading the Army- 
furnished manuals varies greatly. 

Contractor-furnished manuals generally have been written 
at the 12th to 14th grade levels. Recently, the Marine Corps 
adopted standards , for such material. Operator manuals are said 
, to be writt'en at the sixth grade level, and maintenance man- 
uals at the eighth grade level. The Marine Corps reviews 
incoming contractor-prepared material and if it is jsubstan- 
tially^ abo^e the standards established, the material i^ 
returned to the contractor for aapropriate revision. The 
Marin^ Corps does not plan to rewrite manuals- received before 
the^readabili ty standards were established. | 

FURTHE R EF FOR TS 
ARE NEEDED 

In a September 1976 report on a tri-service "Conference . 
on Reading and Readability Research in the Armed Services," 
the following recommendations were stated: ' 

— The services should deVelop a comprehensive plan 
directed toward a total career development program. 

— Functional (job related) literacy training should 
be provided rather than general literacy training. 

— 0¥al language slcillsr as well as reading skills, 
should be considered in developing literacy train- 
ing programs. 

— More research ishould be done on^ the processes, in- 
^^volvec? in reading and reading training. 

Office of Education and National Institute of Education 
oftiQvk^l^ interested in cooperating with DOD on the solu- 

tion to {the illiteracy problem. Several OE of ficials believe 
DOD has/a general responsibility, as a large employer, to) 
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provide literacy training so that military personnel will be 
more ^roducti#e members of society. They believe t:hat the 
services should have a /major role in meeting societal goals 
in manpower training and in reducing unemployment. 

,." 99° aware that a large number of ^or readers' ert*- 
iist in the military services., and that those individuals 
represent potential problems to ef ficient , "effective , and 
economical operation. The individual services have taken 
some actions to improve the li kelihood^ that poor readers 
will have successful military careers, but we believe that 
current actions. have not be^n adequate nor managed well 
enough to minimi* the illiteracy problem. 
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CHAPTER 4 



ALTERNATIVES AVAILABLE ALLEVi;yTE " 

.. ' THE ILLITERACy PROGRAM 

More selective recruiting, better use of reading improve 
ment programs, revised instructional techniques to -increase 
comprehension during, basic and advanced training; and -reduced 
compleitlty of written material all represent alternatives for 
alleviating the problems associated with illiteracy in the 

. ser<rices. Each has merits and drawbacks. A well-designed , 
program for selecting, training, and utilizing enlisted per- 

.sonnel ' might em|)loy a combination of ; approaches. 

^MORE SELECTIVITY IN RECRUITING COULD 
REDUCE_ THE NUMBERS OF POOR READERS 

The . number of poor readers entering the services could 
be reduced by applying more stringent entrance requirements 
for reading skills and edtrcation'al attainment.' These re- 
quirements could increase^ tthe. overall quality >and capability 
of ' enlistees and elira'inaife \any of the problems associcated , 
with poor reader sr^^^yty other" problems may surface as a re- 
sult of the higher standards. ^ 

Tota l manpower r-e quirements 

may ri pt b e achieved ~, ' ' 

Available data indicates that by imposing higher 
standards, th|L number of available qualified enlistees might 
be reduced ana manpower might be insufficient to meet, total 
military requirements. Navy researchers said, 'for example, 
that imposing a reading grade level requirement of 5,5 would 
have eliminated about 9 percent of the fiscal year 1974. Navy 
enlistee,^, and an eighth grade reading requirement • would have 
eliminated over 18 percent of the enlisteesl: Available data 
from the other services also indicated that many recruits 
would Jiave' been ineligible for enlistment, had rfeading stand- 
ard^, such as those applied by the Navy r)e sear bhers, actually 
been in effect, / 

Although the imposition of required/ reading levels 
would affect ayailability of qualified r/ecruits, evidence 
shows that the incidence of failure by the very poorest ^ — v 
readers is so high that some minimum reading standard is 
needed. For example: .. 

•y^N^vy data covering the period JyneT974 to January 
1^75 s;hpws that 64 -percent of ttie enlis-tees at one 



training center that read 'beloW the fourth grade 

- -level were discharged before completing recruit 

training. ^ 

— Marine Corps data for the period February 1974 to 
■August 1975 showed that 50 perbent of ^he enlistees 
at its San Diego training sitej who read below 3.5 
failed to complete recruit training. 

— Air Force data for the period January 1973 through 
November 1974 showed that 75 percent of its remedial 
reading participants that' read below a foiirth-grade 
level were discharged during recruit trai^ning. 

.We believe it to be apparent that a. required minimum 
reading level would be beneficial if established for mili- 
tary service in general and specific requirements . set 
for each service. Also, consideration should be given to 
whether reading improvement programs should be used in ad- 
dition to more se],ective recruiting to maximum the poteVitial 
for a successful enlistment. 

Academ i c achievement shou ld 
be u sed cautiously a s a guide 
i n re cr uit selecti on 

Military officials said that they have noted a* high 
correlation between acadernic achievement and success in^ 
military life.* Consequently, the services ate at\^mptin'g 
to , upgrade the overall quality of their eni istees tfirough 

^ore ektensi\^ recruitment of high school graduates. Avail- 
ably data supports that practice and educational attainment 

. should^ be ccmsidered in the recruiting process. 

We found, however, that educational ^attainment does not 
insure that an individual is a good reader. Therefore, thp 
facf^that an individual has a high school diploma does not 
cjuarantee that he can read well. The following- data Yrom 
each services' remedial rea(3ing programs indicates that from 
36 to 60 percent of the poor readers were high school grad- 
uates. « - \ 
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- H i g sc hool g r ad luttes p a r- 1 1 c jp ajfc i ng in 

"selected r emedlal^read i'ng pr ograms ^ 

' ') Percent of participant^ 

whoiwere high school 
ii ocatio n \ graduates 

Naval Training Center, San Diego/ 55 

Marine Corps Recruit Depot. San Diego 36 

Lackland Air Force Base, TeXas 60 

Fort Kpox, Kentucky . 50 . 

• — ' • • 

Because the services have exp^P^^pced better than average 
success with high school graduates, that recruitment criterion 
should continue to be applied. However ," in evaluating av^il- 
ablewf ecFuit'S, the services should also be cognizant 6t an 
indi\ridua]. 's reading . ability because eviderice indicates that 
ejten 'the high school graduate may be faced with all the, prob- 
lems typically associated with poor readers. 

> * ' ' • ' 

The^ press have recently reported on many instances of 
high schools giving diplomas to students who are functional 
.illiterates.,? In a growing number of school systems, students 
are being required to pass a basic skills examination as a 
requArement for a diploma. In general, however, high school 
graduation is no guarantee of literacy. 

NEED T O REEVALUATE ^ . 

LITERACY TRAILING PROGRAMS ' 

" ■ ■■ ■ I .-I I. ■ .. , „ , H 

' An effective remediation prograro^^is a possible solution ' 
to the problem. As iridica-ted earlier, researchers have de- - 
t^rmined .that an extensive gap exists between enlistees' 
reading abilities and much of the reading material tt;ey must • 
deal with during their military careers, ^even for those per- 
sons considered adequate in reading Sicilies. 

If the remediation programs are continued, we believe 
consideration should be gi\^ to refocusing the programs 
from the vejry poorest 're adepts (most of whom should be elim- 
inated through^ selective recruiting) to a broader segment 
of the enlisted population. This would narrow the gap 
between general reading skills and specific jo^)- related 
reading requirements . An eifprt of that tV»e Vould require 
expanding the services' cijrrent remediation concept. Such 
a program could be integra\ed ^with skills training , career 
counseling, /^nd general edusfetion development. This ap- 
preach could not only improve^ the bperafcional effectiveness' ' 
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of the services, bux in the longer view, better prepare per- 
sonnel for productive roles in society after completing -their 
military .careers. ^ ' ' 

R EDESIGNED TRAINING. PRO GRAMS ' 
C6UI.D ASSIST POOR. READERS 

— — — — . 

Research in teaching methods has shown that alteriiatives 
to iitera.cy training exist which could impTove- the productiv- 
ity of 7 poor readers. Greater use of video tapes, cassette 
tapes, and lectures could reduce the amount of reading re- 
quired in training programs. Many instructors are already 
employing these techniques because they find -such methods 
, effective in communicating with all students, not judt the 
poor readers. Although. these techniques are effective for 
training purposes, it is not practical or desirable that f 
Such instructional . methods be completely substituted for in- 
struction requiring reading because ) 

--the development ^of effective training programs with- 
out reading (and\ the necessary materials and equip- 
ment) is very coistly; and 

— an individual, upon completion of -training, id* ex- 
pected to perform his job with re-ference to onl 
the normal guidance materials, such as manuals,^ 
requiring reading skill. . 




The services 'should consider alternative instiruc^onal 
techniques to improve the comprehensibility of military 
training, but the revised techniques should not reduce the 
emphasis on the need for effective readi-ng skills. 

SIMPLIFYING READING MATERI ALS CA N 
PARTIALLY ALLEVIATE THE PROBL EM 

As discussed earlier, each service has taken some aq- 
4:ion to reduce the complexity of its reading materials, thus 
reducing the literacy gap between readers and their pertinent 
military literature. This technique is effective but must 
be used prudently because (1) rewriting extensive amounts 
Of material Would be very costly and (2) overj^implifying 
material can so di.lute the content that it is no longer 
usable for its intended purpose. 

Action has been taken within some Department of Defense! 
activities to reduce the level of difficulty "of some written . 
material and. to provide writing standards for -military man- 
uals and technical materials to be used by military pe&sonne>, 
so future enlistfees .may have less-difficulty in comprehending; 
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.mi^lltary , literature. . HoweverV .because of . the prohibi tiye 
coat of rewriting.) all military literature and the fact that 
•such tewritin^gr'^s limits as to its ef f ectiveness , ' this ap- . 
proach should be considered as one of a group of alternatives 
to be employed in making military personnel better able to 
comprehend written material> .. 
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CHAPTER 5 

CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATION J 
CONCLUSIO NS ' \ J 

The magnitude of the illiterkcy problem in the services 
has hever been fully /Assessed. A^ilable evidencer however, 
indicates that . poor reading ability among many enlisted per- 
sonnel has^a negative impactji^n the effective performance of 
their duties and on advancement. . Furthermore, poor reader's, 
who Sometimes also have motivational or aptitudinal p'roblems, ^ 
tend -to be discharged prematurely many cannot comp:|,ete basic 
training. Increased costs result! f<om the illiteracy probI>^m, 
including the. investment in personnel who are prematurely 
discharged and the/reduction in operational effectiveness # 
among the services' units. There are also other implications, 
such as discharging personnel who do not have the basic^ skills 
necessary to enter the civilian work fdrce. 

'The services ^have shown concern about the illiteracy 
problem by spending over $3 million annually on their re- * 
medial programs, committing over $8 million toVmake reading * 
materials easier to comprehend, euid .conducting numerous 
(but piecemeal) research efforts, etc. Some progress has 
been made, but the overall illiteracy problem persists. 
Current efforts to correct the illiteracy problem have not 
been totally effective. 

^^ECOHMENDATIONS 

we recommend that the Secretary' of Defense develop* ^ 
a policy to address the illiteracy problem and have the "^-t 
Department tor- . , 

' •. ■ ' . * 

--Determine the reading 'grade * le\|fel required for" 
.each military occupation and assess, the magnitude 
of the services' illiteracy problem within each 
occupation. 

— Establish an overall minimum RGL required for 
. enlistment that, will still allow the services to meet 
their quantity goals, and consider establishing J 
specific RGL requirement, to enter each occupation. 

. ' ' " ' ' ■ ■ m- 

-rDetermine reading ability before enlistment so 
that if very poor readers do not qualify for 
military' service, they can be^l^unseled to I 
seejc help from civilian programs. * ' 
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— Intensify efforts to reduce the complexity of 
'"^ written - materials. 

• • " ' • ^ - ' 

— Decide the extent of efforts to improve the 
reading skills of military personnel as a 
matter of general responsibility, -V 

, — Analyze the value and effectiveness of current 
remedial training programs in improving* 
trainability and job per f orma^nce . 

— Should remedial programs be continued, make 
certain , that they are integrated with skill 
training; caireer counseling; and general ^ucation 
development; and provide cent ral , coordinated 
* \ control of the programs including at^n^arjplized . 
eligiDility criteriar course content, goals, and 
evaluation systems. 

— Coordinate efforts with the U.S. Office of 

E^iwfation and the National Institute of Education 
/to benefit from thei*r expertise and research on the 
national illiteracy problem. 

.J 

In view of the possible consequences of the illiteracy 
problem, on the operational effect iveness of the military 
services, we recommend the, Secretary of Defense consider re- 
porting annually to the Congress on progress being made to 
alleviate* the problem of illiteracy among military personnel 
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APPENDIX I. APPENDIX 

LOCATIONS VISITED 



RESEARCH ACTIVITIES 

— Navy PersQnnel Research and Development Center, San 
Dlego» Calif. 

— Naval Health Research Center, San Diego, Calif* 

— Human Resources Research Organization, Western 
Division, Monterey, Calif. » 

— Air Force Human ResoiKces Laboratory, Lackland 
Air Force Base, Tex. 

— Ifi^ernational Training Consultants, Inc., Burbank, 
• ♦ Calif. ( 

RECRUIT TRAINING INSTALLATION S 

— Naval Training Center, San Diego, Calif. 

— Marine Corps Recruit Depot, San Diego, Calif., 

— U.S. Army Armor Centeir, Fort Knox, Ky, 

— Air Force Military Training Center, Lackland Air 
Forcie Base, Tex. *r ii^ 

TRAINING COMMANDS 

—Chief of Naval Education and Training Pensaaola^ Fla/ 

— U.S. Army Training and Doctrine Command,, Port Monroe, 

■h, ■ va. . . • ■ ■ \ 

;^~Air Trainijig Command, Randolph Air ^orce Base, Tex. 

■ ■ '".^ .. , - I, . • . , . 

QTH^R LOCATIONS 

—U.S. Office of Education, Washintfton, D.C. 

.-•HQffice of the ^Secretary of Defense, Washington, D.C. 
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Copies o[ <dAO repoirt are available to the general 
'public at a cost of $1.00 a copy. There is no charge 
for.rttpof*^ furntshed to Members of Congress and 
congressional coiTlmittee staff members. Officials of 
Federal, State, and tocal governments may receive 
up to 10 copies free of charge. Members of the 
press; college libraries, faculty members, and s.tu 
dents; and non profit organi^ation$ may receive up 
to 2 copies free of charge, Requests for larger quan 
tities should be accompanied by payrpent. 

Requesters entitledMo reports without charge should 
address their requests to; 

U'S. General Accounting Office 
Distribution Section, Room 4522 
441 G Street, NW 
Washirigton, D.C. 20548 

Requesters who are required to pay for reports ' 
should send their requests with checks or money 
orders to: i ^ ■ ^ 

^ U.S. General Accounting Office * 
Aw^^ Distribution Section 
^P,0. Box 1020 

Washington, D.C. 20013 

Checks or money orders should be made payable to 
the U.S. General Accounting Office. Stamps or 
Superintendent of documents coupons will not be 
accepted. Please do not send cash . 

To expedite filHng your order, use the reqprt num- 
ber in the lower left corner and the date in| the 
lower right corner of the front cover. , 



GAQ reports are now available on microfiche. If such 
copies will meet your needs, be sure to specify that 
you want microfiche copies. 
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